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BROWNING'S CHRISTMAS EVE. 

The importance of the question raised by Pro- 
fessor Phelps in Modern Language Notes and his 
kindly reference to my article in Modern Lan- 
guage Publications for June, 1908, embolden me 
to enter upon fuller discussion of the points at 
issue. The parallel with Christmas Eve quoted 
from Browning's letter of August 16th, 1846, is 
remarkably close, but I cannot accept one of the 
conclusions Professor Phelps bases upon it. It 
does not seem to me "proved " or even probable 
that the letter was " the source " of the poem — 
that "Christmas Eve sprang directly from this cor- 
respondence." Possibly the difference between 
my view and that of Professor Phelps is more a 
matter of phrase than of fact ; but it seems worth 
while to set the issue forth in some fulness. Pro- 
fessor Phelps says that in the letter ' ' Browning 
definitely if unconsciously, made a sketch which 
was later strictly followed in the poem." If Pro- 
fessor Phelps would extend his conditional clause, 
"if unconsciously," to the latter half of the sen- 
tence, I might accept his statement ; but if he 
holds that in writing Christmas Eve in 1849-50 
Browning had in mind the letter he had written 
to Miss Barrett in August, 1846, this seems to me 
a very rash conclusion. If this were established, 
the source of Christmas Eve would have to be as- 
signed to Elizabeth Barrett, for it is in her letter 
of August 15th that the contrast is made between 
intellectualism and ceremonialism — the Unitarian 
and the Sistine Chapel — with the expressed prefer- 
ence for the simplicity of the evangelical dissent- 
ers. " There is enough to dissent from among the 
dissenters. . . . you feel moreover bigotry and 
ignorance pressing on you on all sides, till you 
gasp for breath like one strangled. But better 
this, even, than what is elsewhere." Obviously 
we have here the central thought of Christmas 
Eve, but no one, I suppose, would describe Miss 
Barrett's letter as the source of the poem. The 



revulsion froni "ignorance and bigotry " and the 
adherence in spite of it to traditional beliefs and 
forms of worship must have occurred thousands of 
times in the middle of the nineteenth century to 
thoughtful men and women, brought up, as were 
Elizabeth Barrett and Eobert Browning, in non- 
conformist families. 1 It need hardly be urged 
that this was preeminently a period of ferment 
and transition in the religious world ; John 
Henry Newman was received into the Roman 
communion in October, 1845 ; in June, 1846, 
Strauss' s Life of Jesus appeared in an English 
translation made by the writer who was after- 
wards to become famous as George Eliot. The 
position taken by Eobert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett — that of the evangelical via media between 
what they regarded as the extremes of Eomanism 
on the one hand and rationalism on the other — 
was that taken by the vast majority of religious 
people in England at the time. There was noth- 
ing peculiar or extraordinary in Miss Barrett's 
statement of these issues in August, 1846 ; Brown- 
ing very naturally, in answering her letter and 
expressing concurrence with her views, used the 
same symbols ; and I find nothing surprising in 
the fact that when he came to deal with these 
issues in a poem, the same ideas should occur to 
him. 

I am the less inclined to regard the letter of 
August, 1846 as the source of Christmas Eve 
because at that date Browning had had a poem 
on the subject and in the manner of Christmas 

1 See Elizabeth Barrett's letter of August 2, 1845 :— " I 
used to go with my father always, when I was able, to the 
nearest dissenting chapel of the congregationalists — from 
liking the simplicity of that praying and speaking without 
books — and a little too from disliking the theory of state 
churches"; and Browning's reply on August 4 : — "You 
confess this to me — whose father and mother went this 
morning to the very Independent Chapel where tbey took 
me, all those years back, to be baptised — and where they 
heard, this morning, a sermon preached by the very min- 
ister who officiated on that other occasion I " (Letters, v. 
I, pp. 145 and 147.) 
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Eve in contemplation for some years. At the 
very outset of his acquaintance with Miss Barrett, 
indeed in his very first letter after the compli- 
mentary one which opened the correspondence, he 
said (January 13, 1845) : — 

You do what I always wanted, hoped to do, and 
only seem now likely to do for the first time. You 
speak out, you, — I only make men and women 
speak — give you truth broken into prismatic hues, 
and fear the pure white light, even if it is in me, 
but I am going to try ; so it will be no small com- 
fort to have your company just now, seeing that 
when you have your men and women aforesaid, 
you are busied with them, whereas it seems bleak, 
melancholy work, this talking to the wind (for I 
have begun) — yet I don't think I shall let you 
hear, after all, the savage things about Popes and 
imaginative religions that I must say. (Letters, 
v. I, p. 6.) 

She replied on January 15 : — 

Of your new work I hear with delight. How 
good of you to tell me. And it is not dramatic in 
the strict sense, I am to understand — (am I right 
in understanding so?) and you speak, in your 
own person ' to the winds ' ? no — but to the thous- 
and living sympathies which will awake to hear 
you. (v. I, p. 8.) 

There is a reference to the topic — too long to 
quote in full — in Browning's letter of February 
11, in which he says, after speaking of his dra- 
matic work : "But I have never begun, even, 
What I hope I was born to begin and end — ' R. 
B. a poem.'" "You have not written the 
R. B. poem yet," she commented on February 
17th, and in answer to her inquiry for fuller 
information about himself "before the R. B. 
poem comes out," he wrote (February 26) :— 

I have some Romances and Lyrics, all dra- 
matic, to dispatch, and then, I shall stoop of a 
sudden under and out of this dancing ring of men 
and women hand in hand, and stand still awhile, 
should my eyes dazzle, and when that's over, they 
will be gone and you will be there, pas waif For, 
as I think I told you, I always shiver involun- 
tarily when I look — no, glance — at this First 
Poem of mine to be. 'Now,' I call it, what, upon 
my soul, — for a solemn matter it is, — what is to 
be done now, believed now, so far as it has been 
revealed to me — solemn words, truly, (v. I, pp. 
26-7.) 

In response she says (February 27) : — 



My chief intention just now is the writing of a 
sort of novel-poem — a poem as completely mod- 
ern as ' Geraldine's Courtship,' running into the 
midst of our conventions, and rushing into draw- 
ing-rooms and the like 'where angels fear to 
tread ' ; and so, meeting face to face and without 
mask the Humanity of the age, and speaking the 
truth as I conceive of it out plainly, (v. I, p. 32. ) 

His reply keeps still his own poem in mind 

(March 12):— 

The poem you propose to make, for the times ; 
the fearless fresh living work you describe, is the 
only Poem to be undertaken now by you or any- 
one that is a Poet at all ; the only reality, only 
effective piece of service to be rendered God and 
man ; it is what I have been all my life intending 
to do, and now shall be much, much nearer doing, 
since you will along with me. (v. I, pp. 37-8. ) 

One more extract (from Browning's letter of 
June 14) makes his intentions clear : — 

I must make an end, print this Autumn my 
last four 'Bells,' Lyrics, Romances, 'The Trag- 
edy,' and 'Luria,' and then go on with a whole 
heart to my own Poem — indeed, I have just re- 
solved not to begin any new song, even, till this 
grand clearance is made. (v. I, p. 98. ) 

We know then that, long before he met Miss 
Barrett, Browning intended to write a poem not 
strictly dramatic, in which he was to speak in his 
own person on the religious issues of the day, and 
to say "savage things about Popes and imagina- 
tive religions." The composition of this poem 
was to follow the completion of the Bells and 
Pomegranates Series. Browning's plans were 
interrupted by his marriage and his settlement in 
Italy. Christmas Eve in the later edition was 
dated "Florence, 1850"; but it was evidently 
projected many years before. The true source of 
the poem must be sought in the religious contro- 
versies of the time and in Browning's attitude 
towards them, affected first by his early religious 
training, and later by his wife's influence. 

The evidence I have adduced from the corres- 
pondence negatives, I think, Professor Phelps's 
first conclusion ; but it supports his second — 
"that Christinas Eve is not primarily a dramatic 
poem, as many have claimed, but that it is the 
deliberate expression of Browning's own religious 
convictions." With this I agree, if sufficient em- 
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phasis is laid on the word primarily, and it is 
borne in mind that the poem does contain dra- 
matic elements. This, I take it, Professor Phelps 
■will not dispute. Christmas Eve is not a direct 
expression of personal emotion in the same sense 
as One Word More, addressed "to E. B. B.," 
in which the poet says : — 

Let me speak this once in my true person (1. 137) . 
— Once, and only once, and for one only. (1. 60). 

It does not, like La Saisiaz, deal with real per- 
sons and events, and recount the thoughts and 
emotions evoked by a personal experience gone 
through by Browning himself. Apart from the 
supernatural machinery of Christmas Eve, this is 
made clear by the fact that Browning was not in 
England in 1849, and his home was never in 
Manchester (1. 251). Moreover, Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day, published under this joint title, 
must be taken together, and it is evident that the 
"I" of the first poem is not the same person as 
the "I" of the second. Easter Day 372-5 :— 

On such a night three years ago 
It chanced that I had cause to cross 
The common where the chapel was, 
Our friend spoke of, the other day. 

Browning still wears the dramatic mask, and at 
times, I think, he makes use of the resources the 
dramatic mask affords, although, in the main, he 
expresses his own religious convictions. I do not 
agree with Miss Naish that Christmas Eve is "es- 
sentially dramatic" in character. It appears to 
me to be superficially dramatic — in form — but 
essentially subjective— in content. Two years 
ago, I wrote that in Christmas Eve Browning 
"tries to be subjective and does not wholly suc- 
ceed, so that it is often difficult to say whether he 
is speaking dramatically or in his own person"; 
and I do not feel able to carry the matter much 
further now. Substantially, I am sure, Professor 
Phelps is right on this point, but I do not think 
that we are justified in assuming that every ex- 
pression of opinion on religious questions in the 
poem is to be taken as Browning's own view, or 
that he would have expressed his views in just 
that way if he had been actually speaking in his 
own person. Some deduction must be made for 
the dramatic setting — how much, it is impossible to 
say exactly, but not, I should think, a great deal. 



On one other point raised by Professor Phelps 
I may be permitted a word of explanation. I 
agree with him that Browning's reply to Miss 
Barrett is quite definite, as far as it goes ; my 
point was that it goes no further than concur- 
rence with what Miss Barrett has already said. 
I agree that Browning is not "dodging": his 
answer bears the unmistakable accent of sincer- 
ity ; but it is noteworthy that ou the two occa- 
sions on which the religious issue was raised in 
the correspondence, it was raised by Miss Barrett, 
and Browning, while he gives satisfactory assur- 
ances, does not carry the discussion any further. 
If this fact stood alone, it would not amount to 
much, but taken in conjunction with the pro- 
nounced difference in tone between the poems 
written before Browning's marriage and those 
composed during his married life at Florence, it 
is, I think, significant. If Professor Phelps is 
right in his view of the paramount importance of 
the letter of August 15th in relation to Christmas 
Eve, this emphasizes Miss Barrett's influence : it 
was direct and immediate, instead of, as I have 
supposed, subtle and extending over the years 
which elapsed between Browning's avowal of his 
long-cherished poetic project in January, 1845, 
and his accomplishment of it in 1849-50. 



John TV. Cunliffe. 
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DOPPELDRUCKE VON SCHILLEES 
JUNGFF.AU VON OELEANS. 

II. Die Ekste Buchausqabe. 

Fur die erste Buchausgabe, welche das Datum 
1802 tragt, wurde unter Weglassung des Kalen- 
dariums und der Genealogie nur der Titel neu 
gedruckt. Der Text stimmt seiten- und zeilen- 
gleich mit dem des Kalenders uberein, und zwar 
kommen auch hier die Doppeldrucke a und i in 
Betracht, deren Text von dem stehengebliebenen 
Satze von §193 abgezogen wurde. Samtlicke Druck- 
fehler, sehadhafte Lettern u. dgl. der Drucke 3193 
treten in a resp. b wieder zum Vorschein. Mein 
Exemplar von a, sowie auch das von Vollmer 



